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INTRODUCTION 



This pubhcanon is ihe iirst oi iis kmd ever published hy the 
New MoxKu^ Suuc l)eparinien\ of liduaition. The project 
which makes this pubhcanon possible, Tiric !i\ OrU Ki^h^s 
Tethnkiil Asmiame iwV, is the lust ot hs kind in ihe Now 
Mexico State Depannieni of tducatu^n. Because the 
inadequacies and irrelevancies of education for New Me\ici>'s 
Native Amenc;jn and Mexican-American students permeate \hc 
total educaiioral process, Mr. Henry W. PascuaL CuordiMati^ 
of the Commi nicativc Arts Unit ol the New Mexico State 
Department oi Education, oiiginated and acquired federal 
funds for this Title IV project, Insie^-d of bein^ concerned 
with physical ir tegraiion of schools, this project aims toward 
a multi-ethnic integration of teacher attitudes, curriculum 
coritent and teaching techniques. 



Although ihe Te^hmcal Assistance Unit has two 
teacher-training specialists ~ One to work with teachers 
of Native Afrerican studen.- and ihe other With 
teachers of Spanish-speaking tudents. Since this 
pubiication contains oniy arti les written by and 
about Nativi^ Americans, we wHi discuss the 
educational pn cess only as it concerns the Native 
American student. 



Teacher Attitudes 

We are convinced that we can begin to affect positive change 
in teachers' altitudes. 

Today's teachers, plus those presently in university and college 
teacher-training programs, receive little preparation and 
assistance concerning the day-to-day resources and problems 
relating to the Indian student. The American educational 
system from kindergarten through advanced higher 
educational programs is "'An^o-oriented/* In fact, teachers 
begin to be indoctrinated before they even begin school ,from 
the first "Indian-cowboy*' Xe\e\\s\on show and/or movie they 
see, from the first *'Indian<owboy" story re^d to them and 
from the first disparaging remark about Indians which they 
hear adults (who themselves have been simii«..y inaoctrinated) 
make. 
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ItMvheis mu>l bo educaicd t*^ iho hwi ihai \,ukc Amoikans 
ajc peoples m\h hisUHies, cuiuucs. rehi!ion\ lan^uajio>. and 

sUidentN than xhcu pieHuikial opiinoiis Aboxu ilieni. We 
beheve thai b\ oduca!iti»! (ho luni Jndj.ms ahoui Indians, 
non-lndians can nuuI uum mi-lhjzein Imsos up<nj whkh u> 
begin aitiluduial changes. 

Mam people be]kne \\ux Indkin^ aie iieoioaJin^^ oH xhc 
ledeia} j:o\einjnenl what wuh tieo hoakinij: sc)h>.i],s, luv 
health seixkOs, etc, Ihoso people do noi Know ?hai ihe>v aie 
pail ot hisf^*rhjj and mw/r ohhijations b\ the tedeia) 
iiAAOnnnenj wuh IndMu ^ijn.^^^N It a loachoi behoves iho 
tonnei aboul lndul!l^, ji will ha\o a noiian\e beanni: on his 
opinion oi Indians ni iioneuii and h\s Indw.n >U3denis hi 
paiiwulak Jloweve:. u l)o knAH\> jnd undeisiands ihe acuial 
hiNioneai joLinonshipN t^i Jndijn naUvuis wuli iho I nuod 
States giweinnieni, ihiN vjn bnn>: aboiu pi>Mn\e changON m h\\ 
atnuide liHvaul Iun Indian ^uuienr> 

Manx umes we ha\e hoaid leacheks laniontuiji ovoi ihc taol 
thai the> eannoi iioi ''tinougir' jo rhen Iiklum sUideniN, Theii 
oonnneM;N aio vaiicd "I oan*i ^ei hnn to iead\ He ]\m diV>n'i 
caivh on!. She iu>; dooMi i catch on\ She nisi doesn't seem lo 
be able Ti^ leaui tn^disiil, She\ a .sUnv loainet' and Hc\s a 
remedial vase'" Several times v.e have even hoaid: "You know. 
Vm beginmng to c\Mklude thai lie mijihi be ... you kni)W ... 
mentally retarded/' 

/Vrhtiugb comments vary, the iniphcali()ns are the s^me. It is 
the student's fauit <ni>f the teachers) that he "can't icarn/' 
Teachers do not Noem to reah/e the siiuafuMi the ch^ld is in 
Since ihey have never had to learn any language except 
Hnghsh. Consider a classroom ot live-year'i)ld Navaio children 
who kntw hiile oi no tnglish. The teacher will have a 
tenminute oral tnglish drill: "My name is ... Your nane is ... 
My name is ... Y\)ur name is The teacher will ih:?n 
sJhepherd the children to the science center where she will talk 
about how a tree gjows m English. She will then nnu'e the 
children to the math center where she will discuss larger than 
and smaller than in Ungiish. And during the 'iun and 
games" per^ >d, she will give directions to a new game in 
English. During this whole lime, the poor children will still be 
struggling with "My name is ... Your name is And the 
teacher wonders why the children "don't seem to be able lo 
catch on!'* 

However, if the teacher can study and understand the basic 
linguistic principles of languages in general, English in 



particular, and wheie available, a beginning c<3nversation ci>urse 
in the Indian language spoken m h\s scliooi di^tiict. ho will 
have a beitei undoisianding ot and appreciation loj the 
dttlicullies of a non l.nglish speaking child in an 
I nghsh-spoaking envn<Muiieni. 

Curriculum Content 

< iirncuium ci^nteni is another component of the educational 
pukess with which thi> pioiect is c^mcemed. By now. ihere 
should be a gtowmg awareness i)n the part of leacheis that the 
content of most te\tbo()ks, sioiy books, fihnMrips, iilms. 
pictuie story charts. e?c., i., degiading, condescending, 
ureiovant. and. or incouecl m so far as the American Indian is 
ct)ncerned. The negative bias in these cutriculuni matoiials is 
sonuMimes subtle and siMnetnnes very obvunis. 

Consider ton example this excerpt frt^ni a textbook on Now 
Mexico history: 

The early selliers in noithwestern New Mexico 
thought that the big rock looked from a distance 
like a ship under fuU sail. So ihey called it 
Shiprock, The Navajos who live near Shiprock 
have a different nan.e for it. They call it Sa-bhia-t\ 
which means the Rock with Wings. They have a 
legend or story they tell their children that a great 
bird brought their forefathers to this new land 
from far away. After the people were brought 
here, the bird settled down on the desert and 
turned to rock. 

This is a very interei^ting story, but it is only a 
fable - like the story of the fairy godmother or 
Cinderella 

With no understanding of the Navajo religion, much less the 
opportunity to participate in it, the authors have had the 
audacity to pass judgment on the religion of the Navajo as 
nothing more than "fairy tales!' 

Such outrageous negative bias against the American Indian in 
educational materials has got to go! Surely teachers can spot 
such blatantly-expressed prejudices and write to the respective 
publishing companies and the state textbook adopting 
committees regarding the elimination of such materials. 
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Teaching Techniques 



ar€ convinced lhat the educauonal pioce&s wiU change 
Irom ihe preseni system ut x\\t teacher neachinjg'' according 
to a leacher's manual to the tcacJiCT being a facihtator for 
sttidents educating iheniiselvesi. Students and teacher can 
emphw every possible resv^urce in i!ie learning process. This 
type ot an educational privcess would be suited to Indian 
Studies programs since such programs require much research 
and there are no coninietcially packaged Indian Studies 
leaching kits presently available. 

In this publication are included seven articles plus three 
bibliographies which were presented by various Native 
American consultants at several workshops sponsored by this 
Title IV office. We hi>pe that these articles will inspire teachers 
to begin then own selt-cducation about the Native American 
so that m the final analysis they can become more open, 
stimulating ;ind muiii faceted teachers to Native American 
students, and that these !»ludenls will uKimately acquire an 
effective and relevant educauon. 



Regina Holyan 

Technical Assistance Unit 
State Department of Education 
Santa Fe. A'ew Mexico 



July 1^72 
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NAVAJO 

CULTURE TODAY - 
ALTERATION 
OF TRADITION 

by Howard Gorman 

In ihe be]^nnmg. accordmg to ihe Navajo people, they came 
up throuj^i t\nir wodds. The dark, ihe blue, the yellow, the 
white and nnaily emerged \mo the presem world the 
ghticung OT the spaikimg world. They say this is the last world 
m which all will hve. 

The beautiful i^iory of the Navajo begiimiag has no dates. It, 
iu> doubt, took several milhon year^ to comt from the dark 
world lo the present world. 

71w Place f>/ tjuers^eme in located high up m the La Plata 
Mountains to the north in Colorado at a beautiful place called 
Front Lake and Silver Lake, It is surrounded by high 
mountains. 

yel. there is very little to be said definitely about the origin 
of the Navajo people. Every thing that is written about the 
Navajo people is very sca?iiy. The stones about ^he ij/z^i 
Peoplt have been handed down fiom one gcneraui>n to 
another, since in eailier nmes. Navajos did not have a v ntien 
language. Very little has become lost through ihe years, some 
of the very important events are expressed in chants and 
ceremonies. 

Because the Navajo have a tradition, a religion, a language ard a 
way of life, they were able to overcome obstacles in all their 
wars. They migrated into differeni areas, to Mexico, Canaoa, 
the Plains area and along the west coast from Mexico to 
Alaska. While in Canada, the Navajo again broke off over 
disagreements and went norih. 

Many years after their Kmergeme, they visited their God 
Mother, Qianging Woman, the benevolent and eternally young 
goddess of the Navajo. She taughi the people how to live and 
made clans from her own body. These clans became the 
nucleus of Navajo social Hfe. 

Most hkcly, the culture of the Navajo changed from time to 
time through contacts with other tribes. Originally, according 
to the Navajo, the White Mountain Apache, the Paiute, the 
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('huicahua. Mcscaicto and Jicaiiila tribes were Navajus. They 
btoke aw;«v f om the mam Navaju group hecausc of 
disag!eemcnt over the Hvmity Way t'mmim\ The languages 
spoken by these groups are i^i AiimpasiWi ruture. 

It would take many days arul nights to tell the adventures of 
the harth People. Iheic is the stoty ot Uk* Twm B\i\s.Ahmsier 
SliiVir and h^mi of HWrr. They visited then Fathei. ilieSun. 
and ci>nqueied and slayed ail the nu)nsters which mhabited 
Navaio I and. All ot these ancient and piehtstonc stories are 
being reduced to writing. 

\ have attended many conferences and have found out that 
Navajo boys and girls do not know their own history. The 
* -iviio Nation today numbers about 120.000 and is the single 
^ tribe \n the United States. The Navajo Reservation 

..aIMs of some 16.000.000 acres. 

\t> archaeological proof has been discovered to date to iJiow 
that the Navajos came down by the Bering Strait. When the 
Nava^os finally settled, they made their first homes m what is 
called Dinewh or OVi Navajo Country which centers in 
norihwestein New Mexico. From archaeological evidence and 
tree-rmg dates of old hogans. we know the Navajos were living 
there about 1350 A. D, 

Uprn arrival at DmeTah. the Navajos and other Apache groups, 
who at that time constituted one people, pratliced a simple 
economy of hunting and gathering. The earliest-known 
dwelhnjx of the Navajos the tdnh-cu^ex^d for\i'J-po!e hogan 
was similar to many m use th.oughuut ihe reservation 
today. Thougli the Navajo is notoriously receptive and 
adaptive to new ideas and innovations. x]iC hogan which is 
built with ceremony and blessings, has changed but Httle 
through the centuries. The Navajo hogan is like religion, and 
things of a religious nature are less susceptibic to change than 
things of a non-religiou5 character. They soon learned to grow 
corn and other crops, and by the I620's, they were noted 
among other peoples as good farmers. The Navajos recognized 
the four Sacred Mountains as the boundaries of Navajo 
Country. 

The Pueblo Revolt against the Spaniards in 1680 brought 
about many changes in Navajo culture and economy. From a 
hunting and gathering people, the Navajos adapted themselves 
to a pastoral and agricultural economy. From the Pueblo 
refugees, who fled the Spaniards and went to live among the 
Navajos in Dinetah, the Navajos learned to weave the wool 
obtained from sheep. By this lime, the Navajos had already 
acquired houses. The Navajos also learned to build masonry 
structures and <o make painted pottery. As a result of the 
Pueblo Revolt, the Navajos abs">rbed into their tribe members 
of the Pucbloan groups, and it is believed that some of ihe 



^ uilowing ihe acquisition oj New Mexico Ic?juni\ h\ Hio 
I'luied Stales, iheie was consiam incuun hiMwecn the Navaius 
and ihi' new guveinmenL One ^1 the riiaiot caiiscs of this 
friction was raids t>v inembeis of both sides to? ?he putposo ut 
obtainit)g staves and hvesUJck, Piacs ol Nj\a^^ s]d\CN i tn^ed 
up to $3(H). attd m 1M^5, a v^as stated het\\ecn 5 t lHIuud 
i\tMR) Navajos weie I.eid as sines In Ne\K MexKan lamjhes. 
This Inctuni cuhniluUed m a UjU sv.j)e \\a? bt:\n^ dccLued 
against tue Navaios m INn.v I ndci i^dcis lioni dctjojal 
t aiietun, K:\ * aison led }u> Uoxips mu> Navajo t ounn> . 
carrying out a on hcii idnh^' poluA m whuh he dosuoved 
Navajo hogans, ciops ^nd ii.Mds. B\ design jn^ i!ic Navuios' 
homes and means oi subsistence, il^c nntjps loiced n^any of 
the people to \urr?ndei. I nde nnhlary sujXNvishin, a laige 
portion Of the tribe was toiced »o march siniie ?\Sii nulex tVom 
Foil Defiance and I on Wingate o how Sumne; tm the Pecos 
River where the tube v*as held \n cupnvuy xiuvi Ih^n 

( ondilions ai low Sumner wete so ciowded and ahen to the 
Navajos' way of !ik\ and the hardships and piwerty sai great 
that many Navajos died fiom mahuitritum and disease. So 
oppressed were the Navaios that ablution was CxMnmonly 
practiced to avoid bringing babies into competition for 
sustenance. The Navajos, heretohue so adaptable to new ideas 
and conditions, were for once unable to adapt to these 
circumstances. Seeing that usexpenment h :d been a complete 
failure, the governmeni signed a treaty with ihe Navajos on 
June L 1868. The sur ivmg Navajc^s were allowed to return to 
a portion of ihe;r old country. 

Once back in iheir own country, the impoverished Navajos 
again proved their ability to sustain themselves. Tl*eir herds 
increased frc.m a nucleus supplied by the government to the 
point that in 1880, with a population o\ approximately 
18,000, the people had 1,80^) ,500 sheep units. In 1883, the 
first recommendation for a reduction of Navajo livestock was 
made by ihc Navajo agent. 

With the arrival of th^ railroad in the early I880's, they weie 
quick to adapt thei ^selves to expanded economic 
opportunities. Rug weaving, siiversmithing, sale of livestock, 
wool and agricultural products became important to their 
economy* The acquisition of wrgons led to improved roads 
which facilitated transportation and trade, and increased 
Navajo contact with the whites. 

Navajo economy continued to flourish until the Depression 
and livestock reduction of the early l*)30's. The Navajo 
population of 18,000 :n iSSO increased to 43,000 in 1930. 
The number of sheep units remained almost constant during 
this period. The sheep reduction was so drastic that in 1957 or 
twenty years after the reduction program began, the entire 
tribe had only 677,888 sheep units. Had livestock control been 



basK elements ot Nava|o rchgum as well as the clan system 
stem tjum this penod. 

Aftei the N ivai^is adapted iheniseives \o a pastoral ectmomy 
loiiowjog t!ic IHiehlo Revolt, dicy spicad south and west\\ard. 
ihe need loi additional gia/mg range and agricultural lands foi 
then expanding pi^puiaiion and ecAnn^ny. and the ho:.tiiity of 
the iKMghbonng I les we?e ptohably ma^M lactois leading to 
this expansion. 

By the late )700\. liio Navajos Tan^iod fami the Jenuv 
Mountains \h\ the east to the (iiand ('any*)n on the west, and 
honi the Blue Mijuntaius in liiah to the MogoHon Rim m 
An/on;i and the San Augustin Plains in New Mexico 

I hc early 1 SCO's might be referred to as the Golden Age of the 
Navaios as an independent people. Ihc success of their 
pastiHi>l economy was phenomenal; their population had 
greatly increased, the territory over which they exercised 
dominion and Cimtio? was greater in extent than ever before or 
since. The Navaios' ability to hi)ld their own in relations with 
neighboring peoples such as the Utes. Chiricahua and Western 
Apaches, the PuebU^s. and even the Spaniards, was such that in 
the l820's, the whites were forced to abandon some 
settlements along the Rio Grande. In 1833. the Navajos 
prevented whites from settling in the San Luis Valley of 
southwestern Cc^lorado. In spite of white population pressures 
fr<^m the Rio Grande Valley, the Nav4.|Os prevented white 
seitlemeni within Navajo Country, the eastern boundary of 
which extended to within twenty miles of the Rio Grande, 

The Navajos, always ready to adapt new ideas suiiable to their 
way of life, during this period learned blacksnii thing trr.m the 
Mexicans. Bridle bits and other horse trappings were among 
the more iniportarM iiems which were made. 

Also during this period, the Navajos were a symbol of freedom 
to Puebloan groups who were subjugated by the Spaniards and 
jMexicans. The Pueblos sometimes allied themselves with the 
Navajos against these whites. The period of Mexican rule in the 
Sjuthwest from 1821 to 1846 was, for the Navajo, one of 
raids and intermittent warfare with the whites. In spite of 
these conflicts, however, the Navajos were so successful at 
animal husbandry that by the time the United Slates occupied 
New Mexico in 1846, Governor Bent estimated that the 
Navajos were grazing 500,000 sheep, 30,000 cattle and 10,000 
horses. 

In 1846, the Navajos, allied with the Utes, were preparing for a 
wir against the Mexicans who occupied the Rio Grande 
Valley, This factor contributed greatly to General Kearny's 
easy conquest of New Mexico, and probably accounts for the 
Mexicans* readiness to surrender the territory without a shot 
being fired. 



Niarlcd uhon lust icvonnuciulcd in uhcn \hv popuLiluju 

\^aN %malki. a m\^\\\ have bcin poNMblc io .kIucno jjunu jcmjUs 
m i in^<? munajxomoni wulunii |!K\ii hauisiups. Bui some Ui\\ 
vcaiN !alCK a KtJiJch uncdiKaJed and ^joali\ jncioascd 
populalion ^as ci^nipkMcK vicptM^dcnl upun c\cj\ sheep Un 
basK MihsistciWc. 

Intd th»' dcvciophUMU ami cxpioiiannii oi oiL ^las and 
uianirni whuh woic d^vovt^od on Navaio lands in ihc l^MU'v 
die \a\aios icnianu*d unpiAonshed ,^s j losuh o1 Uic sheep 
lediK Jiun. 

Diiim^j Woild H, howcvei, iaigei numbeis oi Na\aio> 
bw*jian to U4^ik km uaijes, boih tm anJ oM ihe jesenaiion, and 
have lapidK vK\pnu'd in nian\ new ncids. Nawjjos n^ade 
nnpoHani eoniHbunon> u» Uie wai eliou m ihe nlduarv- 
sciNKe and in ludusux, Abn;nes jjained dunng thai penod, 
eombined unh ukuMscd edueaiion, have aiiiwed many 
Navaios to obunn i 'bs Mnee. The nnwjal wcaHh oi the 
lesenaijon baNvieaied nianv new ]obs Un \avaio^ vejthin Uieir 
own eouniry, Manx mbal p^^^ran^s have been oneiued u ward 
usinii the HKiMne Uom mineial ioyalties to develop an 
eeononn in \a\j30 ctnuHry that wiH be seU -^usiannng. 
througf) the auiavtion of 'nduMr>' to the area, as well as 
development of te^neatjonal resmuees to mciease tiHuisi 
travel. 

Many tndnidua! *Navajos .ne n*M waiUn^! l^n ipiHernmeni 
programs, tven nim\ in what might be called the era of the 
Nav.*|0 w\Mker. many small busmesNei i^wned by Navait)> have 
sprung up througliout Navajo count r) . Toresliadowing perhap.s 
ihe next ma|or developmefit in Navajo culture che eia the 
Navajt* buNinessinan. 

We have then a number oi eras during Navajo history, during 
each oi which the mauu tactois in Navajo economy dilYer: 



Hunting and gathering by Navajo migrants 
througtiouf the western United States. 

Agriculture and hunting during the early period of 
settlement in N«v*»jo land. 

Agriculture end stock raisings primarily for home 
consumption, during the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. 

Cash economy based on agriculture^ ^tock raising 
and home-c.aft work from 1880 until World War 
li. 

Wage work during the mid- 20th century. 

And perhaps, in the late 20th century, t 
development of both tribal and individual business 
enterprises. 



l:ach ol the new eras began duruig the preceding petiodN when 
new }actot^ weie intu^duced into Navato culture, and the 
Nava|os learned to exploit them succesNluHy. Raising ciop^ij^ a 
complicated piocesy and it ceriani lhai ihe Navajos diu not 
become skilled aj KyliuusUoveimghK Ihcy weie usu^ghotses 
early in the 140^5^ and were raisu^ sheep and olher livestock 
m ibe catly ITvUrs. but Khe bvesU>ck u^dustiy dvJ noi become 
a inajoi i*ic'<\ m Navajo economy uniil ihe veiy iaie 1700V 
Navajos have engajied m uade wuh oniei pci^ples sUKe very 
early times, arid Navajo blankets were sold as iat as Mexico 
and tlje Sioux country long before railroads were buiil, Bui 
trade dtd not become an mipmtant part ol lire economy utrtd 
wheeled vehicles came into use. 

A few Navav>s began working for wages at leas! as early as the 
mid-Phh century, bur wages did not contribute a significant 
portion ot Navaji> income until the population expanded 
beytmd the si/e that the land could support. 

The abUity of the Navajos to manage large-scale eiuerprises has 
been demonstrated through the years, beginning with the game 
drives orgam/ed to kUi large numbers of antelope and other 
animals, the successful wars fouj^il to protect their fanrilies 
and lands, the major ceremonials held to cure the sick and 
bless theu lives, and the profitable operation of numerous 
herds and farms, fhe knowledge being acquired t<rday by a 
small number of Navajos in the management of small 
businesses and tribal affairs will be integrated into ttieir culture 
in a manner compatible with their traditions, allowing Navajos 
to adapt ever more freely to modern circumstances. 

It has Umg been lecogni/ed that Navajos aie able to adapi iheii 
culture 10 changing conditions and adapt new ideas and 
techniques 10 fit their way of life. If adaptations are 10 be 
successful, tliey cannot be forced, nor can ihey be hurried as 
were both the Fort Sumner exile and the suvk reduction 
program* General Carleion's attempt to make the Navajos into 
a Puebloan-typc people at Fort Sumner was a dismal failure 
that ruined his career. Stock reduction merely caused more 
poverty and only as mote Navajos have learned to make their 
living by means other than sheep raising have the pressures on 
the range lands been eased at all. 

Only people who fully understand the Navajo culture can 
adapt new ideas to Navajo ways. Only Navajos themselves can 
change their culture to achievf* new ways of life that will be 
both economically and emotionally satisfying. The past has 
proved that they are able and willing to adapt to new 
conditions if allowed to do so in dreir own way. They 
welcome technical assistance from outside the tribe, but final 
decisions should be their own and must be their own if they 
are to be successful. As they progress in the solutions of their 
own unique problems, it is possible to visualize an era even 
farther in the future when the Navajos' abilities can be applied 
to the great scientific and intellectual proolems of mankind in 
general. 



C:ULTURAL ASPECTS 
THAT AFFECT THE 
INDIAN STUDENT 
IN public: SCHOOLS 

fey Alice Paul 



How piMNons gteet e.iv!^ oiher and what ihe\ \cibdh/o ».an be 
o! cxjSujta! M^iiuik.jiKC. Iho vuhuia) dneiMU jan cxtonU \n 
moje \\um a JjikMciKc m the Noiind ot* ihn ian^iua^jc useit. 
With my givenn^ u) Pa}\igi>. 1 am e\presNU3)i a conann J or 
\inn ueli heMJj: .jnd v^h\ \ have come, laihei ihan a paNNin^:. 

As hackgnnind and jefaMion oi nn xopK, \ chose a quoie 
atmbuied to ihe late .1. I . Kcnncdv , ll is as t'olnAvs. 

For 3 subject wiirked and reworked so often in 
mueU. moiion pictures and television. American 
Indians rem;»ji probably the least undi^rslood and 
the most HMsunderstood Americans of us alL 

1^ vc as tea^hciN .ue conimuied jo ed\Kani)iJ .ill vhudtea, ihen 
m \Nt build an awatcno^!* iur ouiNclxes m\ teuus ot' ^^h^^ :he 

Ihe ».lalduM ha^c lUA ^mvac lo s^h^.^i U^mii a \avuunL li^Cii 
ctilnirai heiitagc has alread\ mJhieiKod thcu values, uleals, 
aspuaUoPN, an\ieiieN, taboos and ini>teN. Iheu lund.uncnial 
habais i>l pem^ h*i\e been NUUctujcd bv ihe .idiilts ^hc} come 
luMU and iKcti wa> oi lue, 

AH \i\ iK at sonte pomt tn tune nnisi make adiu>nneni>. bui m 
the pNKcvs v\e ^.an also d*'veK)p Ci>nllkts. ] \xani n> shaie a 
stoiy wiuten h\ Lee Sahsbury m The Journal of American 
Indian Education that letlecis such a conHici as an Alaska 
Indian child ai'cmpis lo adnisi .schiu^l. The CiU^Hici involves 
ni^i *>nK a chi5d\ concept oi hunselK but aKi> that ol" his 
family and his comn-umty 

By the time the native child reaches the age of 
seven, his cultural and language patterns have been 
set and his parents are requi. :d by law to send him 
to school. Until this time he is likely to speak only 
his own local dialect of Indian. Aleut, or Eskimo, 
or if his parents have had some formal schooling 
he may speak a kind of hali. ig English. 



He now enters a comnletcly foreign elting the 
western ciassriunn situation. Uis teachei in iikei> lo 
be a Caucasian who knows Utile or nothing about 
his cultural background. He is taught u> read the 
Dick and Jane series. Many things confuse him: 
Dick and Jane are two ]i^'i\si4k Uiskimo term for 
while person) cliildren who play together. Yel he 
knows that bo>s and girls do not play together and 
d«J nut share toys. They ha\e a dog named Spot 
who comes indoors and does not work. They have 
a father who leaves for some mysterious place 
called "office'' each day and never brings any food 
home with him. He drives a machine called an 
automobile on a hard covered road called a street 
which has a polii^nian on each corner. These 
policen^en always snnU\ wear funny clothing and 
spend their lime helping childien to cross the 
streiri. Why do ihcse children need this help? Dick 
and Jane\ mother MHM;ds a lot of time in the 
kitchen cooking a strange food C;i!led ^^cookies''' 
on a stove which has no flame in it. 

But the most bewildering part is yet lo come. One 
day they drive out to the count! y which is a plat^ 
where Dick and Jane *s grandparents are kept. They 
do not live with the family ard they are so glad to 
see Dick and Jane that one is certain that thty 
ha\e been <^stTaci/ed from the rest of ihe family 
f<}r some terrible reasoi*. The old people live on 
something called a **farm/' which is a place where 
many strange animals are kept - a |>eciiltar Ix'ast 
called a "vow/" some i>dd h>oking birds called 
"chickens" and a **horse^' which looks like a 
deformed moose. And so on. For the next twelve 
years the process goes oik The native child 
continues to leant this new language which is of no 
earthly use to him at home and which seems 
completely unrelated lo the w\irld of jJiy. birds, 
snow, ice and tundra which he sees around him. 

This siiM\ iypiUes only one Mtuaiion ill*.! denionstraics the 
i>blcm ol adiusinieni foi Indian childicn with a niiddledass 
n^U)'Oiienied" ciunse M study. 

.As 1 have examined luerature relatmg lo vhat is considered 
"'a^itural i'iUtfliv! " the assumption of many authors is that it is 
a <me»sidcd situation a prt)b!cni mi the part of an individual 
<>r a group, who does not fit into a particular structure, which 
in our case would be the educational system. 1 feel strongly 
that the cimHici involves not only th*^se of us trying to make 
the adiustments, but alsii all ihe adults and peers tlrai must be 
dealt with. To Kolve any problem must be a joint effort in 
order lor it to be productive and meaningful tor all concerned. 
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Wnh ihc Wide di\o?Mt\ anion^ Indun pcNipIc as tuba! gtoups. I 
vuuldTri hej!in diwasN them. But \hcw suc vnno bviMv 
shuicd ^ojKcniN ihai can be considcted. 

lust Hi alK luosi o\ \ou, ihitiUiih viuOvt mducct 
expopcJKCN. ha\o Nojue piOviMKened uou*>n ^^t \vhai \tni linnk 
hulian> ajo ;ikx\ ir,c }hc iievnpn\o lomntiolo^x usualK 
HuUulc N:is.Js -A^'uiv a^ |inel. ivhnni:. ^^>K. passnc, h/\ . 
ctv 1'^ vuvh a^ :}:Ove. >^^u ; otn own c\pe!ieikCs i^l 

\\!kiI tlie\ nic.in, 

LoTn ^^«•k ,it vnk* ba^u \a!uov ihai 1 u*oi aJo ^iuuci b\ mosl 

}|;irmoii> Ailh nature, uuh l<>flav*> foeus on 
eeoloj»\, ihe av\arenes> that man mu>t tuainiain a 
halanee with nature has always been valued by 
Indians. 

Ou! of tins IS aK«) a elnseness l*^ the land or 
Mother tarih who provides for her children. 

Value i>f the human being as a person, a 
contributor wiih feelings, strengths and 
weaknesses. That life is a gift which must be 
fulfilled. That there is a place for the old as well ;«s 
the young. 

The extended family, whether it be lineage passed 
through ihe nuither or father, is regarded \cry 
highh . 

Language has always been valued by Indians as a 
vehicle througii which customs and cultural values 
have been passed on. 

Some of jou at ihispt)ini are probably thinking, "That's all well 
and good, and 1 don't disagree with iho>c ihn^gs, but \ m 
{hu^kin>: about the chud Tin iiyine xo teach, but don't bcem to 
be getting to'"' flopr lully you are, then 1 don't liave to tell 
you how diftKuli It can be trying to reach children, or a child, 
who does niM respi>nd to youi usual tvvhniqucs. 

But lei u> iin>k at ihc laigcr society and why conflicts 
develop: 

1. Time is of greal importance to the major 
society -rush, ru!%h. rush, then wait. If any of 
you have ever lived on a reservation, your 
whole attitude would change, it takes a long 
time just to get some place. There is time to 
enjoy people, nature and even time for 
yourself. Maybe, then you would understand 



the Indian point of view that TIME is always 
with us. Life is concerned with the here and 
now and with an appreciation for it. 

2, The major society also has a great emphasis on 
competitiveness. This is a difficult concept for 
Indians, because they have only been able to 
survive as a group. ,Any excellence is related to 
contribution to the group, not to the 
individual. To excel for fame can be looked 
down upon. 

3, The whole idea of future orientation is also 
difficult and relates to the emphasis of time 
being the here and now. It also reflects 
directly on the economic situation. If you have 
food oidy for today, what would you do? 

4, The An^o society has a great urgency for 
talk. If I stopped talking, someone would start 
saying something to someone nearby. What is 
being said isn^'t always the important things but 
that someone is saying something. I think this is 
why some people think Indians are "shy/' 
where in reality, Indians are just quiet people 
and can sit for long periods and not have to 
verbalize. There is not the same urgency to talk 
and to become uncomfortable if it doesn't 
nappen. 

An Indian child, Hke all other children, comes to you with his 
own partKulai set of experiences. Some of these experiences 
may or may not be school-related, but he has had sv^nie very 
real and ineai^ingfui experiences. 

He has a family, but his family orguni/ation could be different. 
The child-rearing practices in his family could be quite 
opposed from the school's. The discipline, the training, the 
responsibilities, the family relationships all affect how he 
relates to the school and especially, to the teacher. Fur 
instance, if he does not look at you when you speak to him, 
maybe he is merely being respectful, but how many of you 
have demanded of an Indian child, "Look at me when I speak 
to you!'* 

He could also come from an adult-centered h«)me rather than a 
child-centered home, so he doe« not question, but does as he is 
told. Question-asking is a skill that many of us were never 
taught, but which we are expected to have and to use many 
times during the course of any day. 
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As we lalk about quCNtiun-askni): Nk JK, wo ^ci iiuo .ho whole 
aica u! languajje, hngltsh tm iho Indian suuieni m m^i^n cases 
must be learned as a sOctn^U huiguago, Sov ^'vi 
leanunji piiscs Usuwn pjt^hlcnis m io!ano?j ships. 

Many ot ihe Indian lanjxuajjes do wox have the vune souiids, o\ 
even the sounds iha? exisi m ihe l.n^hsli lan^ua^e. Many ihe 
Indian kinguagON have spe^ilk words lor pailKukiJ nieinheis, 
colois or Mtuauons, Some Indian lanjzuagCi^ have no phuals to? 
\\ordN, hut new woids eni;reiy. Ttic.se arc but a few ot liie 
considerations 01 wiiKfi a tea«;!iei musi be aware. 

Another miponani vonsider^ ^lon m lelanoi^ 10 a child iearninjj 
a new language b ihai he musi learn lu talk bet<uc he sh^niid 
be expected to lead and wnu\ Thai is how all ot y<H3 learned 
your first language. Our lUst language was modeled toi us by 
the adults aiijund us. We were encouraged in our aiiempts it) 
nuike meaningtul sounds tlial turned into wtuds bet'oie we 
were expected 10 speak m full sentences, \)r even thought 
about the expectation reading arid writing. 
The use oi idioms aionc can be very contusing to one who i> 
noi tamihai with tnghsh. For msunce: "turned the tables;' 
^'your puUing my leg/' ^'sheers o\ ram," or "raining cats anti 
dogs/' 

Word.s with multiple meanings such as ' little," "trunk," "b;.^^' 
can also be con'usmg, to say the least. 

The 10b is no easy task for any 'eacher. According to \\ 
EVEN CHANCE, a repon on federal funds ti>i Indian cluk^^en 
in pubhc sc'iool disinci.s, "Today. iwt> thuds of all American 
Indian children attend public schools," 

As a teacher in the educational system, what can you do\^ 

First of all, you can stop fostering the stereotyping 
of Indians, as if all had the same language, same 
family organization, same style of living, same 
religious ceremonies, and that we>e all running 
around under blankets. (Please, don*t dump a!! the 
Indians in one basket and study 'Mndians!^*) 

Indians are prideful in being Papago, Navajo, 
Apache or whatever their tribal membership 
before they are just '"any ole Indian/* If you have 
Indians in your class, that is where your begirming 
resources are« Learn from your students. 

Become aware of contributions to history by 
Indians. Have an appreciation of the pride and 
dignity of the Indian heritage. 

Be a person - not always the teacher with all the 
answers. Build an awareness of the children you 
teach, rather than the materials you push. 

Learn something about second language teaching 
and the language your children have learned as a 
first language. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AND TRADITIONAL 
CLOTHING OF 
THE PUEBLOS 

by Geronima Montoya 

Iheie aa' nineteen puebK>s m Now Mexko. Sianing Irom ihe 
north, there is Taos Pueblo, then Picuris, San Juan, Santa 
Clara, San lldetonM>, Nanibe, Poioaque and Te^uque, These are 
knvwn a!s the tight N'>rt^ern Pueblos, jast because tliey are 
located north of Sani;i he. lae Southern Pueblos, which are 
located south of Santa Fe. are G^chili, Santo Domingo, San 
Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, Zia. jeme/, Isleia. Laguna, Acomu 
and 7.um, 

We are all of the Pueblo 1 ribe. but we differ in language and ir 
dress. Taos. Picuris. Sanc;:a and leta speak the Tiwa la'^guage. 
The Tewa-speaking puehlos a e San Juan, Santa Clara. San 
Udefonso, Nambe, Pojouque and Tesuque.The Keres-speakini, 
groups are Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Zi;i, 
Laguna and Acoma, Jeme/ has a language all its own. Towa. 
and so does Zuni. 

Our clothes differ from pueblo to pueblo, ^oday we are going 
to show some of the traditional clothes worn daily or \m 
ceremonial dances. We will also show some of rhe more 
contemporary clothing designed after ihe traditional pueblo 
clothes. Our models for these clothes are not piofessional 
models, but people right from the Pueblo of San Juan. ;md 
who are members of the Oke-Oween-Ge Crafts Cooperative 

The Oke-Oween-Ge Crafts Cooperative was founded on July 
10, 1%8 wuh approximately twenty-five members. Today 
the membership has nearly tripled. The members make 
pottery, draperies. Indian clothes, dance costumes, necklaces, 
woven sashes, belts, woodcarvings. coniemporar>' clothes, 
leather goods, and other items. Many of these articles are 
embroidered elaborately or decorated in some form or fasliion. 
Some of the clothes that you will see today are made at the 
Co-op Center. 



*SOTE: This article origimily served as a fashion show narrame and 
many of the people who modeled are regretfully not in- 
cluded in the photographs that were reproducible. 



l ust, wo would hkc to show yt)u the lao> booh, Ihc hoot.s 
aio made o! buckskin, wnii lawhule noIo, ai^d sowed with 
sinew. The boots h.ivo ihtoo nt fnui toids i\om the top. Isabel 
laUich\. a natuo oJ lav^s Pwh)n. nuw a josidonl o1 San Juan, 
models 1km laos houLs, Picuils dioss is \ory much the same 
oxconi tho bonis ,no UiM quuo as wido no) do ihoy have as 
man. tolds. Then diossOs. uhicli are ot mania style, are 
\isuaH\ ot cuHun and silk. 

Next, wo luive one ol our elders, l.utena Aioncu\ a famous 
S.m Juan ptUiet, Slie is wo.iunii the evenday attire of San 
Juan. The blouso is oj ctumn wuh many linle mcks aumnd 
ihe cx^llav and sleeve. Tho mama which is wiun uvei the right 
stuuildei Is aho of coiion. The bell is hand-\\<wen, made of 
W4U)1. and dosiunod through iho middle- Her nu^vasins arc 
sinuLu xo tho Ta<^s hoots but not quite as wide. This type of 
hooi wdN the everyday wear among the older wcmien. but »hey 
have changed now and weai legular stoio^hought shoes, the 
leaMMi being that the btnUs are hard to make. Indian-tanned 
buckskins are lare, and regular shoes are easier to get into, 

Augustine (taicia is wearing the traditional beaded leggings 
winch are made of felt. This type of legging is worn for the 
Comanche Damw Marachmas Dam'C or for special occasions. 
Tho legging is a separate piece for each leg. Breech chuh or 
!>hawl IS generally worn with the leggings. 

Linda Maesias is modeling the traditional black fjiama with the 
strip of yeiK)w yain decoration which is a typical style ol San 
Juan, Yt)u will see this style of mama worn fur the Yelhw 
Gn.: Dam i\ Basket Dance and Corn Dance Y<hi will notice 
ihat tho mama is always worn over the right shoulder. The 
while blouse is a special slyle m San Juan worn f(u ceremonial 
dance.s. The San Juan blouse was featured in the January issue 
i){ Ihe Mademoiselle iMagazine. Consequently, the Co-op has 
received orders from all over the United States for the special 
bli^usc which they called ^'Ihieblo Indian smocL " Linda is also 
wearing the traditional red hand-woven belt which is designed 
througli the center. Her moccasins are made of buckskin with 
rawhide soles. These wrap-around boots aie worn for all 
ceremonial dances. 

Our next model is Crucita Talachy, treasurer of the 
Oke Oween-Ge Crafts Cooperative. She is wearing the white 
cotton ceremonial mama embroidered with wooL Again, you 
will notice that the mama is worn over the right shoulder. Her 
blouse is the same as Linda's, and so are her belt and 
moccasins. The white manta is worn for the Buffalo Dance, 
and is also worn as a cape for the Basket Dance, 
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No\i, we have Paul Orli/ sJunv xhii Deer Dam^' ct>Mun)e of 
San JuaiK The he.nl drevs, c<nu>e. is deei ;jntlc»^s- The head 
drcvscs uvially MgnitV the ixpe dance. For m: lance, the 
Biiital^^ ffume usCs the head diCNs uJ a bu!Yah> head, iho 
mtjuniain sheep wah ihai t\pe i^t paitawuiai honu aiid m> un. 
The kill Is whue c UTon with enihroiden. and ihe lau: saish is 
also hand-Wiwen coiion, ihe desijins u; ihe kih and sasli 
rejnesenj clouds and i,un. Ihe hiiie bails icpieseni c1i>ud- and 
!he innge roptescnis Ta:n !he leggings ate cotton, and they are 
culiei ciovheicd ox kn.ned. This same lype of legging uas 
toaujied m the Deconibei iwie oi Mademoiselle Magazine. 

AugUsUne Garcia is wearing a iiadinonal Satidia Fuebh> bluri. 
This .>tyle \s also worn b\ Isleui men. The open work across 
the from and ihe yoke is usuaily crocheiod. A lol of tune is 
spent in ctochenng the pieces for thi^ type of shirl. You will 
nouce the red that shows through, which, by the way, is 
anoitiei shut. In othci words, it is a duuWe shirt, white over 
red. 

Anacua Sala/ar, vKo-prcsideni o: the Co-i^p, is wearing the 
ceietnonial rrnjfUa that slie iabi^ed over six months 
embroidermg. The material is hand-woven wool enibrt)idered 
with a finger- weaving yarn. The vmbr<>idery is done by 
counting threads, I his type matua ij> worn h)r the Cloud 
Dunce and is also woin foj the BIuk k Buffalo Dmice. Tlie men 
ais<^ weai this type of mania as a cape in the evening dancer 
which aie preludes to the Ihnie Dance, Basket Dance. Gimd 
Dance and the Deer Dance. The wiap aiound t )oij> again arc 
W4)rn with this siyle of man'a. You will notice that the San 
Juan moccasin ditf».;s in the xoc. it has a httlc point which we 
call the **nose/' This particular type of craft is dying out fast, 
Nt^l many more make mi)ccasms. and what few you find are 
getting preit\ expensive. Again, you see the red hand-woven 
belt. 

We will now take you to one of the Southern Pueblos, Roche 
Kidd models the Sandia Pueblo J/? ru. This type of clothing is 
also worn by Isleta, Acoma. Laguna and Zuni, Again you will 
.see the open wtnk which is a cri)chet piece, and here you will 
notice the double blouse, white over red. There is a difference 
in the style of blouse. San Juan has a tighter cuff, and the 
Sandia is a more loose style. The nianta is highly decorated 
with sliver pms and buttons which you will find on the Zuni 
manias also. The belt is hand-woven and the apron is the fancy 
crochet-style which is used for very special occasions only. 
Here, the long blouse will show at the bottom of the hem. 
Boots are made of buckskin. The back apron is worn when 
they are dressed up for any special occasion. The 
Czechoslovakian shawl is very common at Isleta, Sandia, 
Laguna. Acoma and Zuni. 



Now. we would like to show you our latest creations. 
Ramoncita Sandoval, the first model has designed and made 
many of the dresses, coats and shirts that v^ill be shown now. 
Mrs. Sandovid is wearing the beige dress which she designed 
and made. It is embroidered both front and back with a very 
fine wool yarn. She does all of her embroidery by couming 
threads, whether it is cross^stiiched or with Pueblo 
embroidery, 

Augustine Garcia now is wearing a more recent style of Pueblo 
shirt. The design is from a kilt design> and the shirt you will 
see is fully lined. Many of the Pueblo leaders wear this style of 
shirt, 

Lorraine Sandoval is wearing a turquoise blue dress which is 
wool material, embroidered in rust and black. The design is a 
Navajo Yei figure which is cross-stiiehed* 
Vanessa Sandoval is wearing a pink wool coat with turquoise 
embroidery- It is fully lined and embroidered with fine 
weaving wooL 

Paul Ortiz models a shirt which his mother made and 
embroidered. It is made out of white cotton. The design on 
the back is a thunderbird, 

Augustine Garcia now comes up with a Pueblo short-sleeve 
shin made and embroidered by Anacita Sulazar, The material 
used for this shirt is monks'cloth in oatmeal color. The 
embroidery is done with brown and turquoise yarn. 
Pauline Antoine is modeling a beige cotinn dress embroidered 
with pink and turquoise yarn down the front. The stole that 
goes with the dress is also embroidered with matching yarn 
and design. Ji is fringed with the same type of yarn. 
Peggy Sanders wears i pants suit which is designed after he 
Navajo traditional white panis and the red velvet shirt. Notice 
the braid on the sides of the pants. This concludes our fashio;) 
show of traditional and contemporary clothing of the Pueblos. 
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THE VARIED AND 
CHANGING 
NATURE OF THE 
INDIAN 

COMMUNITY 

by Harvey Paymella 

We idioul ] do as we do at our tribal meetings. You talk, 111 
!'ster. t^en V\i talk. It overvi*h ^Ims the average Indian to hear a 
discussion on this level. It is not our basic concern to tear it 
apart. 1 would like to go back end show that our economic 
situation had quite an effect on our children. 

I imagine there were not loo many people on the reservation 
who were making a reasonable income. There were a few cars, 
dirt roads and no electricity. During those early years, as is 
today, we were kept alive by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
That was the start of the economic build-up of our reservation. 
Most of our homes are adobe and sandstone, and we still do 
not have running water in most houses and i^iectiicity in a few. 
The wars came, and many went into the military iiervice where 
they saw a way of life that was so different from theirs. Th*^y 
came home, and ^ome educational changes were taking place, 
but ihey could «ot get jobs. 

After the war, people began demanding jobs. Those who were 
already employed got others in. Those that worked at the 
various places of employment built up their homes as 
examples for others. Yet, in 1^51, less than fifty percent of 
the houses had running water, and there was a battle to allow 
the people to get electricity on the reservation. 

In the 1950's, things started to change. People started going to 
night classes. Those who established independent businesses or 
shops experienced prejudices, not only from non-Indians, but 
from their own people. Who ever heard of an Indian getting 
involved in such a thing, or of having a place of business on the 
reservation? The challenge was there, and some managed to 
take advantage of it. Others ran their businesses until they 
went broke. Prior to this, they had no organized business on 
the reservation. This was also the first time that installment 
buying became available. Some people had to co-endorse all 
the business paper*; involved, and thi^ was what, in fact, broke 
them. 



Back in ihe oarliei djv^, all Indian languages were pjohibited 
in sch*H)]v There ^^as no ioteience uy u\cmn\: \ou uotc 
beai^n lor some * ^liei f'onn of physKal punKlnnent) U you 
spoke a woid of '-vliun, Ni) i>ne lalked an> Indian language 
uutNide of the JuMn. . The pnde atid juy ol' parenis were Un the 
children to lead ani write Lnghsh Mnce most ot the paieniN 
could noi, Dunng mCnc day>, punKsh^nenl ni ihe school Nvsiem 
was brutal. 

This was aiso the penod when theie wa> hiile coinniunicaium 
with the schooL There were very few^ hidians enrolled m 
colleges, since tr was no\ the direction w|iich Indian people 
had m mind. The parent.s were more concerned with their 
childien n^st leannng to read and write. They did not motivate 
the children fo go on. A child would be sent lo school to liMcn 
to his teachers, never to participate. There was no inceniue, 
because it was out ot reach for the parents to send their 
children to college. Most families would spend more than live 
years building up their homes, and there was not any extra 
money lor college. On that basis, there were no second and 
chird generation schoi^l teachers, doctors, lawyer.s or other 
prtifessional people. 

There was no communicatUMi with school ^iUpervistirs or 
principals. Nothing was done about arguments. The only times 
parents were solicited to ci>me to the .scht)ols were during the 
times when their children would bejn some ditticulty with the 
school administration. Theref<ue» to come to the school had a 
bad connotation. 

Hardest Srruggle 

Prior to the period in which Indians found identities for 
themselves, they would say, ^'Tm an Indian." Now they say, *M 
am Indian/' There has been a change of attitude among the 
students and many of The older oeople who have become 
involved in education committees and various other tribal 
committees. Heretofore, there were tnose who were never too 
vocal; they did not use the newspapers, they did not approach 
lawyers or legislators, nor did they get involved in voting. 

We are just now breaking the ice. But always in the 
background of the Indian's mind is the fear of involvement in 
anything non-Indian which would cause termination of the 
reservation. A lot of the older people would prefer poverty 
and ignorance to losing their land. The identity is more toward 
the land, not reading and writing. But, today, it would seem 
that they are in the minority. Indians have adopted some types 
of refercndums; they have had major votes on solutions to 
their problems. Lately, the progressive way has dominated. 
But we still will listen to those who are against us, I believe 
there is proof that our people are waking up with their 
involvement in politics. 



!i is my present conceni to relate to you, possibly to educate, 
possibly to broaden your view, tlie condition of the Indian 
today. 1 know there is a tremendous need to educate young 
Indian people 

Some of us yet together at various Indian gatherings and talk 
about the Indian way of life. I realize how very^ important it is 
for our European friends, if they are going to pcipeiuate 
themselves, to adopt some of the Indian ways of livmg. Just 
living in a certain way does Kot tnake a person an Indian. It 
goes much beyond that; it gi>es into the way you think and 
the way you treat other people. 

There has been much discussion about remedial work. I see the 
possibility of suggesting remedial curriculum that might be 
instituted in higher education, that might get the Indian 
student to stay in college. I realize a need on the tiigh scliool 
level for a remedial course, bu* it is not for the Indian student - 
it is for the white student. I realize the problems the Indians 
are facing in public education today exist in the educational 
system of the educators themselves. 

1 am a part of both sides. 1 am part of the public educational 
system in New Mexico, but I am also an Indian, Our problems 
on the reservations became apparent to me when I realized 
that we were experiencing a drop-out rate thu was 
astronomical. The government recorded that only forty-two 
percent of the Indian students finished high school. This 
means fifty-eight percent dropped out. On reservations and the 
surrounding public schools, Indians are experiencing a 
drop-out rate which is a little greater than fifty percent. 

I realize that Indians themselves are not the problem. Their 
difficulties are a symptom of a problem that exists in the 
white society, in the white educational system. I am not sure 
what kind of remedial curriculum we ^ould try to develop. 
Whether we should develop a remedial curriculum to teach the 
Indians how to go to college, or to teach the educators how to 
teach the Indians. The teachers who are trying to teach Indian 
students need a remedial course in intrinsic Indian values. Which 
remedial course is more important right now? Are we starting 
way ahead of where we are supposed to be, or should we start 
W!ih our own educators? 

As time goes on, we begin to realize that it is time we try to 
become self-determining. This is something that is very touchy 
to talk to modern-day educators about, because when you 
mention v"lf-dettrmination, they add separatism. The people 
who talk about money, talk about segregation. Some people, 
educators primarily, are unable to separate segregation from 
separatism and from self-determination. 
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You, as educauus. aic aMUionu\! vvuh s\ diiemma iluu has 
faced Indian pet>p!c toui hnmltod \oaiN. Ihe Indian hus 
had to cope with a MVtxil diNOUNO totonod u> as paUMi ilism. 
PaK^nudiMn k a concept thai uc^cU»pod Ahcn the 'Hiioai 
White Fathei" and his pe\>pio came across mo iKv^ui. inakui^ 
claims on Indian kmd>. wuhout .iskniji tiic Induin. ihe uhtie 
man loi>k the land and ihinighi the Indiai^ lo ipunMi, 
savage and iincuili/ed with no idea i f whai n ^s to ]ive. 
Immediaiely. the InuopeanN aiicmpied to vhatipe ihe liuiian 
people. 

Bm the very same t\pe ot^ paioinahsm exjsis ioda> . and this is 
pan of the dUennna thai we are cauglu m. We can talk m 
terms of paternahsm and say that it us not rijiJit. thai tt dv>es 
not help to send VISTA voiunieers \o ihc rcservutum. ;ind 
have them work with Indian students m chan^in^ then 
altitudes and giving them new values non-Jndian values so 
they wiH be better able lo cope with life. We ;ne faced with 
thai side of the dilemma. How tar do we go\' When dti ytni 
beyond helping ' 

I am not a sociologivi: 1 am not a psychologist, but 1 have a 
few ideas about the etYeei that paternalism has on self-esteem. 
What is ihe effect that paternalism has on a person's 
self-concepi? Whai effect does paternalism have on an 
individuaFs integrity? 

During the year, I visited with sonie of the students who had 
enr(>Iled in college, but had dropped out, and this dilemma 
appeared in friml of me. When the Indian student went to 
college, he became aware ihat people were guiding him and 
not giving hun a choice of what he himself wanted to do. 
Educators were saying. "'This is best for you. You come lo ihi.s 
school. You take this course, because it will help you to cope 
with the white society. It will allow you to assimilate into the 
white society/* The Indian siudeni does not wr.nt t ) hear this; 
he wants to make his own decisions. 



The problems oi the Indian people on ihe reservation are not 
the Indians' problems. The difficuhies which the Indian 
experiences are a symptom of the lack of educaiiim in the 
educators themselves. It is not the educatois* fault, ihey are 
cuughi m tlie overall educational system that trains teachers. 
Some teachers are very lucky in that they have the type of 
persi nality that can communicate with young Indians who are 
integvaimg into the dominant society. Some are lucky, but 
most are not. 

To one of the reserv^ations this year came a new teacher, a lady 
teacher, a fine, educated individual. But she was unable to 
communicate with the Indian students, because she did not 
know that when an Indian student is asked a question, if he 
does not know the answer, he will not try to bluff his way 
through. He might sit there and smile a little, but he will not 
say anytning. He is merely behaving as his culture has taught 
him to. The teacher interpreted this behavior as defiance, and 
the individual was stereotyped as a behavioral problem. 



The other half of the dilemma is this; if you do not offer help 
to the Indian siui .nts: if you do not ask them if they want 
help, what is to happen \o them".^ It is very simple. They are 
going to be unable to cope with society. 
When does sincere help turn into paternahsm? When does 
sincere help change into something that begins to destroy the 
individual as iie attempts to go to college? 1 think that you 
should develop a remedial curriculum for all higlier education 
educators that are going to be working with Indian students. 
Teachers are only a product of their education. If you look at 
their education, you find that they have no idea of how a 
young Indian student of thirteen years is going to leave a 
reservation in the sixth grade and move into a society where he 
becomes part of a minority. The teacher has no idea of the 
values tiiat are going to dictate his integration. As a result, how 
can we expect the teacher to cope with and to educate that 
young Indian? 
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THE TEACHING 
OF INDIAN 
STUDENTS 

by Frank La Pena 

The limitations inhereni in the iyp<* of education provided are 
found in the emphasis/contrast of two quotations. The first: 

These are changing times, supervisors and art 
educators! So many advances have been made that 
all of us live in a remarkable era of change. Ninety 
percent of all scientific endeavor dates back only 
nfty years. » . . Everyday finds scientific research 
scaling the walls of yesterday^s ignorance and 
revealing \istas and problems hitherto undreamed 
of. Human beings everywhere are subject to its 
impact. 

Rosemary Beymer 

The second quotation reveals the empirical, material and 
object point of view that tends to limit a spiritual world, the 
natural world of the American Indian: 

For me there is only the traveling on paths that 
may have heart. There ] travel, and the only 
worthwhile challenge is to traverse its full length. 
And there I travel looking, looking breathlessly. 

Don Juan, a Yaqui Indian 

The Indian believes in nature's natural cycle. All of hfe is a 
learning possibility ; one learns by doing, gains by living, knows 
through time. Values are shallow and not good if done for the 
sake of change — such as built*in obsolescence — such as 
depending on the grandeur of science and its awesome power. 
Floods, earthquakes, storms can put man*s work to ^ame. 
The empirical orientation provides answers that talk about 
absolutes that become ends in themselves. The other provides 
a non-ending answer, and also looks at the spiritual 
relationship of the world with values that go beyond the 
person, yet do not forget people. It is the tribe, the sharing it 
provides to and for the individual, which gives unity in vision. 
]t speaks of one's limitations not as a fault, and sees time as 
lasting as the mountains, the rivers and the land. 



ii a teacher ever ;ii>ki» an Indian child to be punid of his 
hcMiiage mil backgiound. the leachei beitei know of the 
child's history, culture and att to icinforce the child. 
Otherwise, the teacher only enc<^urapng an empty attitude: 
"Be proud/' 

lime is very important to art, Indian tradition and technique 
are not done '\\(f the luff/' kix and hie are not separate m 
Indian cultures. 1 he American >ociety today tends to separate 
and individuah/e ibe artist, and this forces him into an esoteric 
and sometimes a nK^n-communicative position. 
The ingenious and innovative use of natural materials by ihe 
Indian has never been duplicated nor surpassed for the past 
three or four hundred yeais. 
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SELF 

ACTUALIZATION 
THROUGH 
THE CREATIVE 

PROCESS 

by Gloria Emerson 

1 believe lhai education, in its most ideal sense, shcuM give 
each person a chance lo actualize, to develop his talents and 
abilitieii to the lulle^it. 

To me, educaiion is the ladder (as our great Navajo headman, 
ManueUto, called ii in the 18O0's) which lilts us from one level 
of scirawareness lo another, and another level . » 

Out Navaji> creation stories tell how Navajos emerged from the 
Fust to the Second World, to the Third and ti> ilie Fourth 
World. I envision this historical emergence of our psyche in 
coKii terms. Picture il y^m will, the FlI^l Woild as a rich black 
World . , . and of our coming into the Second World infused 
with a dim light . . . coming into the next realm , , , tuiaily 
emerging into a World burstmg ovii with I iglii and Sun. 

Once, in trying to lelaie this Xuvajo tjntrf^ifue (and the 
pamful process it nmsi iiave been), m coming from one 
level of existentialism to another, and its relationship to the 
educational process. I wrote: 

We are blinded creatures who grip damned bleak 
rocks, desperately frying to keep alivc« despite the 
a^ndblasting assaultsi whieh beat upon us by the 
angry suns and the hating vinds. We gnash our 
teeth, pleading for respite, so we can relax our 
hold, stand up, see and move onto safer grounds to 
get on with the task of becoming. . . 

In life before education, especially for non-literate Americans, 
1 see us struggling m a dark world fraught with many dangers. 
In days past, we also lived in an environment filled with 
dangers, in which we battled natural elements, without shelter, 
and often without food while we wandered the plains until we 
settled in the great Southwest. Our enemy gods were many. 

In those days, when we were strong and mighty, there was true 
personal and societal communion with Nature — our friend, 
our enemy. We were victims of Nature, subjected to the 
harshest and gentlest winds, to the hottest and coolest sun, to 
the iciest and warmest rains. 



li Uns ^.*MiiniUinun uuli \.u\ue whuh }u*];v.i \u nx^ 
1 moi^icuvc Unni Uk* \ ^\s\ WniiJ oi o\i>umkc lo ihc now 

bcauniul past, 

1 sec N:nii!4!hn>2 iii .Hi^ufuM jk*\\ aiul da^k v\»Mld whuh 

In chalked wuh new aiul nioic ila:ij:cts A uoHJ 

SvKMUC. Ihc U\!ui*»loi:icai ciJcmjCN liasc icjkh^ then ujjh 
heads niu» oui v*nHoin|AiKit\ cxinKmkc. npplm^ pN\i.holo)!k j] 
nauiua wavc> nuu ihc vojo oi uui NOui>. 

Whai doos tJus ail mean Un yon who aie iea».heis o! vonnj! 
IminI AnuMKans * 

] want to ull \*>u ilun JaNNjo^'irs •»! AineiKa aic dan^»ciouN. 
and iiiat ihcNC d.uiiicrN aic UhunI up<in ihc vulncuihlv" xouiiu 
ones whi> do \c\ know theniNclNCN, who jnax nc\ci know 
who ihcy aio. AlilioudJ thc\ iJiaduaie tiom \oin v».htio]N, the\ 
ma\ novel liave thai ».haiKe lo nio\e lion) one level 
scll-awaienevN to aiituliei. hi oi}:lm woids. then nouN have 
ne\ci had vhaiues toenKMj;e. toacni.ih/e lo the tullONi. NKnn, 
main iheni have U>s\ ihfu ciiliuMi ^deinitie> tot wh,iie\ei 
>ochMoj!icai and hv toiKai io^sonN. And to make matiej> U4M>e. 
duMC ate ahetiN who teach oui chiKlien teachejs who know 
niM, and who v\i * not, that liiev aie the enenn >!odN wfin 
peipetnate dest uKthin ot in\ people. 

The \ow Umld loi my people in a nepaiue and datk one. l ui 
out children, it jj* eonnng under the ^nps ol An>:lo 
icacheiN, and ioi many it is puje hell. lxvau>e main nt liicNe 
AngK) tcavheis do not know tlienvselve^i. Man\ oi them 
hold a deep, abidinj: and harsh contempt wn non-An>!los 
whom ihe\ see as ilhieiate. savage. be>!iai and oi suipid. 
Hence, ihc elassioom.s wheie Anglo teachers eongicjiate 
can become a hjish reahtv which iluusis \o\ih a paialv>rN 
upon t)ur mnocenc children. In iluse classu>omN prevail a 
feartiiL injiccure, irauma prini^kmg Miuaiion, I ask you ti> icad 
John \\oU\ book, WHY CHILDREN FAIL, ;md pay particular 
aliention lo Pait IIL "Fears and KailuieN/' John Hi)l! pieaLiies 
ihat this paraly/ing pr<vess ihr<>bs m many classioinns ot 
America m> this is uoi necessarily unique lo cr4>ss 'ulinial 
classroom experiences. 

Ah cducalors. it is up \o us to construct educalitmal methods 
which pinpt>in! these denigrating, de-humani/mg taciois. and 
to re-create a system, which, if ii does not totally eliminate them, 
at least alleviates the negativism which impinges up<Mi all 
children (not jusi Indian kids.) We must transform 
classrooms into a more humane, and more receptive 
atmosphere, helping to let creativity burst out all over the 
place- Utilizing ideas, not to destroy, but to recreate and 
transform the psyche, where one can create by actmg upon the 



envuonment. As liie envm^nment is houiji acted upon, the 
cducatee is. m the pnnesN, beiii)! iK^nstomied, 
This is sell-acluali/ation tlnou^di the cieativv pioces>. 

How do we tianslaie these phih^soplHcal pt^mis into 
ctusvculiuial educational tCim^. so that they will be nsotui u% 
you as teachets oi nnnonty cluKhen ot New MexiiO^ I vannoi 
ilive \ou all the answeis, 1 can beg yon to he moic sympathetic 
to students, to bung m lelevani ciiltuiai cducaiumal 

maierials, and to encouiage cteaiivny and mdividuality m 
v;nh>us toims of seli expiessu^n, l)o not nduuleany students" 
coniiihuiuins. loi they are all vvonliy. because they arc 
creanons but these answeisaie ni>t enough, 

1 must convey to you the importance ot this tact out cluldien 
are painlully griiwmg up. Their culture is char.gin^,and they 
are changing t'lom childien adolescents to adults. The lattei 
IS m Itself s<^ tiaumaik , so evident, that 1 wmild he ania/ed if 
you did noi know thisaheady, and did not iheie1\^ic. take thiN 
into account as teachers. Wc as adults must giapple with this 
tact and change our entire course ot teaching adt^lescents, 
1 do not know exactly when 1 became aware ot :he recur img 
theme ot the pamful priwess it is to mme f rom iuie level <it 
awareness i\> another. In othei w<nds. htuv painful n is to 
change. Let me rcueiate ihis. it isetpialls, dinibiy pamiul i4> 
change tor membeis ot minority gunips wIuvnc culnnes aic 
cliangmg so rapidly, and who are also experiencing the stresses 
ot' being American teenagers wiu^ are becoming adults « drilling 
luither f rom their cultures, tiom iheu parents and htnnes. and 
iVi^n other authority t'ipuies. 

Ii seem^ to me thai in iMdei foi .myone t*? W receptive »o 
ideas, vo tiunslonnatuni, he must he phv sically ;md 
psychoh^gically at ea.se. My point may come nuue clearly if 1 
illustrate this in phy.sical terms. It y<)u are hungry, y^Mi will not 
learn or wish to be re**epuve to somebody humming out 
abstract etwicepts, H you are iJl, the last thing ytiu wish is to sit 
at aitentii>n while "the man' tells his wisdom <H nonwi.sdom. 
If you are in a stale ol trauma, you will hardly listen to the 
teacher lecture, Th**re may be some o\ you w|n> can barely 
read my words for whai^ver troubles you. Believe me, I am 
sympatlielic. And ihat is the w:»^ we must all learn to be 
sympathetic and attuned to all those traumatic life processes 
ong(Mng withm our y )uth. 

Now 1 believe that paia can be useful to a person. It can 
become a lea'^ning experience. It can help a person learn more 
about himsclfand his world. That is central to my presentation. 
1 know that adolescents (as with everyone of us) want to know 
who ihey are. They want to express the music of their souls, 
the sorrow of their souls. But many cannot, because they are 
incapacitated by fear and insecurity. Perhaps the classrooms 
which you as teachers construct do not help students one bit. 
And then there are many kids who do not even know that 
they have somctliing worthy to offer the world! 
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I uuuld hkc !o ha\e cjch y^ni iuuk and or icvicw hnins 

xiui iCkuuujjx iheme, Those cieatoiN d^d knnu who ihev 
^iMO unn) iho\ vonic in ^uMto. Wluit a \\o?ujojtul liHotanon 
vwhiMi Uw> were hiuiK able i*> inciLuinc spiniual ohsiaclc^; 
tcai, ,in\iet\ and Uck ut selNvonndcikC, 

1 ask you lo read Richaid Wng^u s book. BLACK «OY, The 
black boy was mipnsoncd b\ his wiou . Ht> socicly iearnod 
aH the uejialive ivudoucinciUN ot nj.Mi in bondage. His pci^p^e 
uaeuuih/ed sclldunvd, and a bchct ihat tale Luiuroiied iheni. 
But he leaped (una slavery inio new Jevelis ol* exisleniialism 
ihiuugli crealivny, through wriimg, and ihus escaped, U only 
through his book!», to a new freedom. 

Read abinit Banun Miivi^eil.m his book, MIRACLE HILL, a 
Nava]o boy's accouni of how he went U) school at the 
Institute ot American hvdian An5», and beigan ihe pain oi 
living lo learn to wmc. His Navaio lan^iuaj^e patterns 
cunllicied Constantly with his anempts to learn the tngli^Ji 
lanjtuajtc. ll'hi:^ fcngUsh teacher had i:i)rrecicd each sentence, to 
mold his rmnd inio "standard hnjihsh," the richness of his 
emergence througli creativity would n\)i have been left tor us 
ii> trace m his book. MIRACLE HILL. 

I would like to tell you a personal sit>ry about a young friend 
of mine, I owe this entire talk to her. She is the actress of 
the recurring tiieme. When 1 met her. she was seventeen years 
old and going thrt»ugh a murky, depressing Htc. She was in a 
terrible state of inind. She had had a baby without marriage. 
Her mother despised her. Her grandmother was a bootlegger. 
She could hardly articulate her sorriws in tngi'sh or in 
Navajo. She lacked ciJnfidence in hcMsclt. Slie had been 
lejccled so often, she was afraid i%) talk abi)ut herself. She 
ihouglit that she was stupid, and could no! make it beyond the 
tenth grade. She was chained to that tenth grade class, tach 
September she emoHed in that tenth grade class, and each 
time, she dropped out after only a few weeks. 

When she came into my program. I enci)uraged her U) talk 
about herself. She couldn't, for many weeks. I learned that she 
was entranced with my hi-fi set and BIA tape recorders, I 
encouraged her to experiment with both. One day 1 read her 
some of my poetry. She listened. Later, she asked me if she 
could borrow a few pieces. She didn't want me to li,sten to her 
as she recited them over and over on the tape recorder. Soon, 
she put music to the background. One day. she said. **l bet I 
can do poetry, too." I told her that I bet she could. When she 
came to trust mc, she let me listen to her i)wn creations. They 
weie beautiful. 



tventually, she moved into a different plane of activity. She 
decided that she had it in lier to do more m lite. She took a 
CJliD course, passed and went to college. Later, she decided to 
learn ti^ make money foi her baby and herself. She is m 
business school now. She still writes. Slic still goes through her 
depression slates, but keeps going on, strugglmg to know 
herself through her pi^ctry. Hers is a universal story, and i 
learned many lessons from it. \ often Ihink of her emergence, I 
have since come to believe that hei struggle is not unique, that 
her emergence dues not have to be an unusual story, that all of 
us who work with kids can help them, encourage them by not 
laugliing at them. By not trying to impose our standards upon 
them until they are emotionally ready, and until they want to 
learn the rules of grammar, if ever, 

\ have several of her poems. Most of them are uncorrected; 
they are raw pieces, yet unpolished, but they are creations, 
and so they are precious. 

1 have hca'^d many English teachers, who teach our people, 
spiel out al! the arguments on why it is necessary to teach 
English correctly to minority people. The usual argument is 
that mmority people have to have these communicative skills 
to cope with, and to conform to the standards of America, and 
that without these skills, they cannot scramble in this highly 
complex, competitive society. And by not learning correct 
English, they will not survive. Some of these English teachers 
genuinely believe that **standard English'' is infallibly correct, 
which, to me, is indicative of their closed-minded 
eihno-centrism. So that even the leaching of English can 
become racist in nature. 

Few people are willing *o concede to the possibility of cultural 
plur^ism in America - or the legitnnacy of mulii-lingualism in 
America - or the legitimacy of two different languages 
forming a "marriage."' Most English teachers call this a 
bastardization of standard English - J think not. I think that 
there can be a ^'marriage'* which produces a beautiful love 
child. If a language has survived into this time and ^ge, it is 
dynamic. It has to be. So that standard English, for example, is 
flexible, not static* and it absorbs and should absorb the coloi, 
the richness of ethnic languages. Consider the richness of Bli.ck 
English, the richness of Navajo English. There is Navajo 
English, if you listen for it. It swings, and it reflects my own 
pcoplc*s attempt to humorously adapt themselves to the 
changing world, 

1 think this flexible approach to various languages and its 
melding possibilities is vital to help minority kids learn to 
express themselves. This is a creative approach to teaching 
English as a second language. 
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Marley Parker made ihe siaicment. "Good taste is the refuge 
of the witless/* 1 do not know exautly what Harley Parker had 
m mind when he stated this. I have tny own interpietaiion. 
and 1 thmk n aptly descnbes what 1 think o! iho teachci who 
m&i&ts on leaching conect Hnghj^h to k\d> whi) have dUfuuhy 
exprej'sing themselves, even m iheir own irDihci tongue. 1 
ihmk those teachers to he witless. 

Not evety student will beciMno a gieai poet, artM, 
pluMDgiaphci or wnter. What 1 ,un living lo say is that each 
student has a nghi to hbetath»n {ixom his pain) through the 
creative proceNv and Viui as teachers, !iave liie ie>ponsibility to 
facihlate that hberatn^n ot' the soul. 1 believe that when a 
person has found a satisfying means ti^ express hnnself, when 
lie realizes that he has the giti to iransl'orm some thing and 
V hen he can see and believe m his ability to transform some 
thing, he corner chaser u\ realizing that he is human. That is 
ihe ke> lo hberatnig oppressed people of Anienca. 
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SELF-IMAGE OF 
THE AMERICAN 

INDIAN - 

A PRELIMINARY 

STUDY 

by Walter Bromberg,M.D, 
and Sarah H. Hutchison 

ll is a strange p*ir;idox ihat although Americans have observed, 
tudied and analyzed the tribal and area cultural patterns of 
ihe American Indian, there is little understanding of his basic 
ycholug>\ his inner mental life. T^ue, anthropologists and 
hi. torians h;ne scruTinized his society for a century and more. 
stKt<i!ogists and psychologists^ have analyzed him in recent 
decides. But the<*» have chiefly been white persons; until 
r«:ceitK an Indian anthropologist has been a rarity. Indeed, 
one of the basic wishes of the traditional Indian is that his 
religi,ms attitudes, beliefs and ideologies be not discussed and 
examined; such inquiries are directly opposed to the Indian's 
sense i^f the right ness of his cosmos. 

Howevtr, three events have brought the 'Indian Way" mxo 
sharp focus in our stvial thinking. One was the struggle of 
minorities to attain their place in American society which was 
given impetus beginning with the Civil Rights Act of 1954 and 
later imp ementaiion. The second is the national worry about 
ecolog>' a id our strangling pollution. The thud is the search of 
our youth for a viable pattern for survival in a complex world 
and their * discovery" of the 'Indian Wa\\ "These events have 
forced us to reexamine the one minority which has upheld the 
importance of ecological balance between the Earth, man. 
aiiimal and plant life - the American Indian- One approach u^ 
this examiniUion evolved from the use of hallucinogenic drugs 
in communication with the supernatural world. 

Drugs and Indian "Psychology " 

In 1M40, Vircent PetruUo of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
writing in Peyotism as an Emergent Culture^ stated that the 
use of peyotc in the Native American Church represented an 
'"emtrgence oj a specific Indian culture. " He felt it permitted 
Indians to "reestablish some harmony bet\s^en themselves and 
the world and God:" as such, it was a ''constructive*' way of 
life. In 1^43. one of rs (W.B.) and Dr. Charles L. Tranter 



published a study, Peyoie Intoxicaiiotn Some Psychological 
Aspects of the Peyote Rite^. which attempted a psych<ilogic 
analysis of Peyotism. In that paper, we coi.cbdcd 
Peyotism w^as ao insiiuitionali/ed technique to conuol 
individual anxieties, an exclusive rehj»ii>u»> defense ;<gainst fears 
of destruction and oblivion and identification with 
supernaturalism as the ultimate source of power. We wrote: 

Peyotism furnishes a tie to nature with the 
promise to combat life's problems for the 
individual Indian user ... a technique to attain 
inner security in grappling with a new culture (i,e. 
white culture) of whose benefits they are not yet 
convinced. 

Now, some thirty years later, with the background of today *s 
Civil Rights struggle, these opinions require modification, 
Althou^ the Native American Church, which is not universal 
among North American Indians, is a recent development, the 
Peyote Way is not new: La Barre* traced its use by western 
tribes - Paiutes, Navajos, etc., from mention as early as 1560 
of its inclusion in rites by Mexican priests. Apparently, the 
Peyote Way represents an indigenous approach developed by 
Indian sorcerers or medicine men. The recent report of Carlos 
Castaneda, **Thc Teachings of Don Juan"^ has shovm that the 
use of peyote, psyilocybin, datura (Jimson Weed) by medicine 
men was in the service of transporting them '*mto the realm of 
non-ordinary reality. Thus, peyote in company with othrr 
hallucinogenic drugs were "allies'' to assist the medicine man 
in "achieving whatever goal he had in mifid in going into the 
realm of non-ordincry reality." The supernatural universe 
which was approachable with the use of drugs, became part of 
a continuum of the physical - mental - spirit world: one 
implication of this was the transcende^.^ ' of feelings over 
verbal communication and '"scientific" an^U ,is. 

A second implication of this attitude is that '*white 
psychology" which compartmentalizes feelings (including 
unconscious affects), thoughts and volition as it analyzes 
human mental function, is based on false or at least unusuable 
hypotheses. Further, it appears obvious that the atomization 
of elements of human behavior for purposes of scientific 
analysis, is meaningless for the Indian. The inter-relatedness of 
man znd nature is automatically undeistood by all Indians, 
Along with this is the ability to communicate non-verbally. 
Feelings among Indians do not need articulation: their 
perception (or reception) of feelings-states, is sufficient to 
constitute a full psychic reality. This psychic reality makes 
organization with its specific ordering and its modern 
efficiency patterns unnecessary in Indian groups, Deloria* 
points out that "groups provide a more accurate gauge of 
feelings than does individual evaluation . , , feelings . , . are 
important tools of analysis, " 
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wink* ain}nopolup>tN and psvcfiulogisis iccu^ni/x? ihcsc 
ptctnises ni i^toup pLMcepiimi lo bo jiuuhoikjl to ''scJOiUUlc" 
piUKiplos. Ill opposuitM) \\w t,Kt iUaX lochuiis. ^vJcjN. actions 
van dc^^. 'H*vl. CaUM^uvOiL .il^^:5n/Cvl anvl .uKii\/Ovl h\ wiulc 
pN\ vhHiloi2u.il NCicniisU. Nt.inds Uio pusiuu* »>! iho hkium 

??h'? ^? in hjii' ' ^Ui-fr /x //n supcrHjmrdl fj)nt'\/' Joan 

AHKmk vv"ikHiii ain»»ni: >jibdn Indians in San I lai^visco, 
o\iv,ssx:d laM '»^vlM\aI!^»^l^ in iliiN\\.t% jhciriifuhjn friimc 
rf/fA « A «^ vfi^Wt' Si H lal jnJ f>h ^nil wsicm fkai i\ fixed in 

\\w liKiian .iv-cv:' n toohiiv: aN the inipiuiani unit Inunan 
Mr-^tb»i?. .do: :m)v .i:u»n wiih \.iIuk\ and an app!<.Mat^>n 

;hc fr>i;u\n "A :Li. ic.id^ n^ .1 iindicd ^.Apcnvncc \n the 
I'uiian nund, n*^^ mhkc tin' i^cstali o\poiKMKC. lln^ ii)Jalu> 

pcivcpii-M, In unKjuo i»> oaji !!d\il n.^mbci \cM nnplkul\ 
•i^»do^ ^n'.ui b\ al! tnhJ tiwrnh^Ms. Ii is iin> tannhanu v.iih the 
it \i| <iOsKi]l man ihai allows one s[^i^NOsnlan UXdoual lo 

( o niiuinK.inon hcuvoen Indians dtv> n.n rOijuno i\\c 
lines- u\|Uiiod aniuii^ whius Pellonei'^, a Canadian. 
■A-Mc' " Pu InJun Un^iJMf.- Jot n uoi pjini a pu mn^ in ihc 
^umt wav the Ln^iish Ijnj^Ui^c J^h'^ . . ..v^^^^ J >rfn your o\ai 
pu :uri if wfur fnii^Ja /?ui<' nn ufriJ. ** In a ^oeiai >ense. liicso 
dnte.c!we> aie obsenahle, Pcljetici pmnts oui m 
naJH/aJ lor.s 

a group of Indian persons come together to 
form an organization, they don t talk about 
organizing . . . Instead they talk about their 
relationship to it. 

Moic i!C!ieiali\. DelDiui behcvos that cxplicitnes^. a^ embodied 
in the scicnntR-. anal\ tic amuuie. leads u> LMnptmess. He 
>iaies . , IS the handniuJen iff triini>niu \/' and 

that in a 'V;.);ji'<v/;o/7//i SiKit'fy . . , Si\jnce is 
useless . . . heejuse it is an ahstraetu^ti <)( life. " This leads lo a 
larger conclusion thai '^kninxleJi^e ffr kntnvleJi^cs sake is an 
irrelwanJ asset n<fn. ' 

To return to ihe main concern of our present study, the 
Gestall form ot perceptu>n. which seems intuitive amotig 
Indian.v opposes to a degiee the preiucupaiion with analysis 
and assignment unio the fourth decimal point of human 
variables by "white" psychologists. This situatuMi has been 
known by one of us (S.H.Hj as a member of the Cherokee 
tribe. It was encountered, in fact, when we tauglu a first course 



in Imu^duciion to Abnormal P>ycht>logy ;3i a college devoted 
to pioscivin^ the u^^^ndrkx ia^w^ai^^'s (unl < i^ifutvs'\y\ 

Noith Ameucan Indians. We eady me' with testst;ince fjom 
liie students to a s\stemaUc pieseniaOon ot die "mental" 
matcual. This leaction stemmed fii>m a denial o\ the 
siemt'icance ot descnpine and d\na«uc ahnoimal psychnjiigy 
and the simultaneous wish toemphasi/e teelmgs. T he capacity 
\o 'Mooi" was vxpiessed in hmuvs ot "vibiatUMis" received by 
connnumcan»< and undeisiood by them ni vilobal lenns which 
alh>wed an almost automatic Ci>mmu:iication among 
nonwhoes. The non-verbali/ed CiMnmumcatuni among Indians 
made toi agreement on maioi life deMgns, As Oeloiia puts 
11 1^ 

Most meetings held by Indians come to no 
conclusions which could be understood as 
agreements to do certain things. But every person 
attending a high-level meeting of Indians knows 
exactly what courses of action will be supported 
by the niajorily of tribes and exactly how to 
interpret the actions of the meeting to his people. 

Ii became clear that analytic, iii'eipreiaiuo, discursive 
methods used m dealing with ego and leeiing slaves in a 
•\scieiiMtk psychidogy*' were of no inieicst ot lelevance to 
Indians. PaiCiuhetically, it is ihis capacity for non-veibal 
communication and cxpenencc that Viuing whiles in inii 
cultuio strive loi 111 iheii use nt hallucjiu^cenic duigs. 

Attempts to validate tliese obseivaiious were made thiough 
Maiaihon (iunip .sessUMis utilizing an ecieciic approach 
leaiuiing Gesialt < Peris), psychodramatic (Mtnent)) and 
cncouiiici lechmques. I lie students v\eie nii^.sijv uibani/ed 
luihan^, w!u>, hc»wever. had C4)ntacts wuh insiitulions ol 
tnghei learning, collci^es, urnveisities, etc. To our knowledge, 
tills was llie fust time such sessums weie lield with tins 
population. Although admittedly there is adiffeierice bet een 
uibaii and nt>n-urban Indians, we found a clear baseline ot 
ideniificaiion among Indians of many tubes. The same ease ot 
ciMnmunicaiion on n^Mi-vcrbal levels, the same feeling-aiousal 
were observed in the Marathons as has been noted by 
knowledgcubic writers. 

Self hfw^e and Indian ^Tsychilogy*^ 

These experiences led to a hypothesis that a different 
communication modality, other than the striving for precise 
verbality among the whites, was basic among Indians. It was 
further hypothesized that predilection for "feeling'' would be 
reflected in terms of the body image, since reading "bt)dy 
language^' has been an Indian art for a long lime. To test this, 
we utui/ed a projective test. the Draw A-Person 
<Got>denough Machover test) which is roughly predicated on 
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the *'rePhiePuy m nui^i /i> mvw ihc \\\>rhj m his ow^ ima)*t\ "^^ 
lleorge Devereux, wht^ studied :hc Plains liuii.uis Uom a 
psycluvanalyUc viewponii sinuKulx Unnid a ""m >rv mnmv 

iiv!ernmv.,,a hii^inr Jrirrtv UNJifucutitm n/ fin- 
musitili^skticrdl sysum,^, Bcvond thes,* ohscuaiuHis, 
one of us iS.HJi) on the basis oi iuV ion)i oxpcncnce and 
much tesnng of Induin childien. toll iha: nawanjis vvonld 
lUnn.sh a moie direct <MUry ini\^ the Indian S.:lt Iniaue. 

Since ihls is a pjchnnnary study, no al tempt was made to 
rigidly control the tweniy-ei^ht drawuii'.s from Indian poisons. 
Ai the same linie. twenly-iue diawnigs from while poisi.ns 
were examined to compare a lew outstanding tnidings of the 
Indian diawings: ihey were noi matched. All drawings were 
gathered in an unNiiucturod wax. whenever oppoiiuniiy 
presented itself in social and comnuiniiy siluati(Mis. The 
subjects could be generally classed as tunciiomng human 
beings at the nme *>f drawing. We used the accepted cniena o»* 
Maohover^^ in inierpietaliun. We lecogin/ed that criticism has 
been leveled against ihe Goodenough-Machovei le.st in thai the 
inierpreiai:t*ns were called 'Wi^hly intuitne and hem e not 
vaiiiiaiiible. SuiL we agree wuh other clinicians thai 
dospue lack of sinci validation, Correlalion with clinical 
studies IS widespread enougli wiih the Draw-A-Persoii test lo 
accept u a^ a vveli-dcfined punection ol tlie diavvei*s 
self-image. 

Hie mam findings m our sample can bo set down in the form 
of general propositions: 

1. The she of the drawn body is an indication of 
self-esteem of the drawer: it may be in a drawing 
of his tor her I own or opposite sex. A large figure 
indicates healthy selfnesteem, even grandiosity: 
exaggerated size may point towards aggression: a 
small one. feelings of inferiority or un worthiness. 
If the drawer exceeds the frame of the page, it 
points toward fantasy inflation. 

Among the Indians, the mean size of the body 
height was 6.S inches: among the whiles, S,5 
inches. There were 7 figures under 4 inches (small) 
among Indians; 9 among the whites. 
As a corollary of body size, the female figure was 
larger than the male in precisely the same number 
of instances for both groups, i.e. 21'^. 

2. The head is an indicator of projection of social 
dominance, intellectual power and control of the 
body. A brger head beyond the 1:6 proportion 
held vahd for all persons^ points toward perception 
of pathology in that area, or overcompensation for 
mental inadequacy of some kind. On the other 
hand, a large head nuy reflect intellectual 
aspiration. 



The head and facial features are considered to 
indicate social relatedness. 

In our Indian sample, the heads measured a mean of 
2.5 inches; ui the white sample, it measured I 
inch. A larger head in the female drawing than the 
male points towards dominance of the mother 
figure, particularly in dependent males. Among the 
Indians tiiere were 4 instances of fentale head; 
slightly larger than males; among the whites 7 such 
instances occurred. 

3. The eyes are the basic ot^ans for contact with the 
environment; they reflect a feeling of 
self-involvement with the world. When large, they 
are said to point towards voyeurism; they may also 
indicate hostility or a paranoid attitude. When the 
eyes are small, they are said to mean 
self-absorption or guilt over curiosity. The empty 
or closed eye shows vagueness of perception of the 
world, or a dependent immatur'ty on the part of 
the drawer. 

In the Indian group, the eyes weie 0| en in 787^ of 
cases; in the white group, only 45%, Similarly, the 
empty or closed eye was represented in only 0.6% 
Indian drawings; whereas among the whites, the 
closed or empty eye was present in 41% of 
drawings. The large eye was strUcing among the 
Indian drawings; 52% — while in the white 
drawings, only 13% showed large eyes. This latter 
finding is generally significant of an attitude of 
being-in-the-world; of awareness, and of use of the 
eyes to observe and express feelings. 

4. The hair when generally sparse, is an indication of 
inadequate sexua! virility; when thick or dark, it 
indicates virihty or possibly aggression. Sparse hair 
on a man clearly points towards sexual conflict or 
weakness, whereas on the female, if lightly drawn 
and stylized, meiMS narcissism. Dark hair, with 
open and large eyes, causes one to think of social 
acceptance and/or narcissitic investment in the 
head. In the Indian drawings, dark or thick hair 
was depicted in 28% of the drawings; in the white 
drawings, it was represented in 16% of the 
drawings. 

5. The body wall is a significant indicator of contact 
with the environment; it lies between the body 
and the outside v.orld. If dark, it may mean 
insulation because of vidnerability. Light body 
wall points toward timidity; shading is interpreted 

anxiety with a tendency towards concealment. 
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The Indian drawings prinluced 29t/ heavy body 
walls; the white drawings, 8'^ On the other hand, 
shading occurred equally among both groups. 
Medium body lines were more vonunon among 
whites than Indians. 

6. Placement «n the page has a relation to 
introversion and extroversion; drawings on the 
tight side a^^e those of environment -oriented 
persons, i.e. extraverted, while those on the left 
indicate seiroriented or introverted personalities. 
Center placement could mean grandiosity and 
paranoid attitude, but this interpretation is 
inconstant from a clinical point of view. 

In the Indian series, the majority <79'r) showed 
self-orientation, while a closely similar percentage 
among whites (TO'Jr) showed the same tendency. In 
both series^ a central position was about equal. 

7. The baseline is considered, according to 
Macho ver's criteria, to indicate a need for support 
and security. However, in the view of 
Lowenfeld^® who studied this aspect of drawings 
particularly, it indicates a *L't>fisd(ms rclammship 
benwen the sclj and ihc envmmmcnL Lowenfeld 
goes on to say that a baseline - the ground, 
horizon, etc. is a symbol for everything in the 
drawer's mind. 

A baseline, with its attendant symbolic space, is 
nece.ssar> for oppression of those involved with the 
environment. 

In the Indian drawings. S show a baseline of some 
kind^ and 3 more presented a trace that could be 
viewed as a baseline. Among the white drawings, 3 
were objects that might serve as a baseline in this 
sense: one drew a bed. a second a piano, and a 
third a wooden block on which the figure placed 
his foot. 

8. Objects to be used by the figures, i.e. objects in 
the iigure^s hands become symbols of things to be 
used in life. 

They indicate a readiness to engage the 
environment. Some have also considered such 
things as a pipe, tomahawk, football, bow, baby's 
bottle, clarinet, and fishing line as symbols of 
social competence or sexual aggression. 
In this series, the Indians pictured objects in 10 
drawings; the whites in 4 drawings. 



Ihe cJuiuictcuNtiCN ol Indians, as puiirayed their projccicd 
mui^cs m the diawing^ cncojnpas^ both individual and genera! 
uends. No claim is made that any conclusions hold fur all 
indivkluais or even )»rt>ups. Ihey do show a tendency which il 
IS fch moio mily lepicsents Indian '*psychoioj»y.'* 

The lacior of body .si/c and head M/e, laigor among the Indian 
drawiiijis, points towaids a icci^gnilion of the importance of 
ihe body as xhc unit i^f social intcichange. At the same time, 
the b(?d\ wall which protects the body fiom the environment, 
was iKMvier among Indians tlian whites, indicating a wi^»h to be 
taken al *'body value" so to speak, without undue mvasion of 
the privacy of the imago. This finding conelatc^ wah that of 
more fie^^ucnt t^biccts (as bow, fishing line, etc.), used in daily 
life to consolidate the sclf-nnage as one who.se activities are in 
ctincoid wnh the aciivitJOb. tlie "doing," of man. It could be 
taken as evidentO ot a total Gesialt experie?icc- 

The most striking difference from Wluie drawings was 
ioiind m iicatment of the eyes among Indians: Ivre they were 
open, alert, alnu^sl glaiing in quality. The Indiat uses his eyes 
to Ci)niprelie!id his enviionment and to pick up clues as to 
hehavioi and attitudes of others. Whether the open, alert eyes 
oi the Indian drawings is reaction to t!ie historical pressures 
which iney have come to expect from the dominant culture, is 
difficult to say. Cleaily. the presence of only one empty or 
closed eye in tiie Indian drawings indicates an integral use of 
the eyes m ihcii contact wiili the environment. In a similar 
vcm, tiie larger head with its implication of intellectual power 
and control of the body, spells out a unity of social relatedness 
and a dependence on the body image to effectively 
communicate with others in the environment, T!u' »e findings 
remind one of Delona's comment that Indians, in conference, 
do nt)t spell out their goals, or means to achieve goals, with 
precision, yet after conferring, they **kni)w precisely what to 
do in which situations. " It can be said that the inner Hfe is 
depended on as a guide for social reactions as witnessed by the 
higli percentage of selt-orieniaiion in the drawings. 

The difficulty in i)btaining drawings from the non-urbanized 
Indian on a reservation, point*^ toward suspiciousness of 
analysis and a disinclination to expose their psychic structure 
to psychologic investigators. It also could be read as a 
disinclination to destroy the Gestalt; life as a 
physical-mental-spiritual entity. It could be easily imagined 
that this disinclination rests on a philosophic basis that their 
social universe is ordered in the direction of tribal identity 
with little need for analysis of the bonds that hold them 
together or hold each individual within his or her own psychic 
universe. 



Continued on page SO 



On ihc whole, the bjicf series of drawings studies do show less 
vaiiation between individual Indian drawings than are U>und in 
a snnilar group i^t white drawint^s. The wholeness of selt-itnage 
and Its acceptance, suggested m these drawings, was borne out 
in graphic btyle in our group theiapy e^penenceb. 

An understanding of the life-style and mental imagery of those 
who differ from that of the dominant culture, would seem to 
be prerequisite to any wish to achieve meaningful social 
relatedness between peoples. 
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